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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

IN CHARGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

Camphor as a Preservative. — An Italian medical journal recom- 
mends dropping a scrap of gum camphor into bottles of solutions that 
deteriorate rapidly. It floats on the surface and seems to destroy 
germs entering the bottle. Even if the lump, the size of a pea or 
larger, dissolves in the fluid, no harm is done as camphor is used both 
internally and hypodermically. White of egg was thus kept unal- 
tered for ten years, and a 5 per cent solution of gelatin for a year or 
more. 

Conjunctivitis from Cats. — Three cases of conjunctivitis con- 
tracted from fondling cats are reported in the London letter of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. In each case the cat 
was proved to be the culprit by cultures made from its fur. 

Laboratory Nurses Trained. — In the report of the Harvard 
Cancer Commission, including the Huntington Memorial Hospital for 
Cancer Research, it is stated that a course for the training of nurses 
in laboratory work has been developed, one of the graduates being 
now with the Harvard Unit in France. 

Experiment in Oral Vaccination. — A series of experiments in 
vaccination is reported in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Twenty-five persons were given one tablet of vaccinium daily, 
by mouth, for seven days. On the eighth day twenty-four were vac- 
cinated in the usual manner by scarification. Of these, twenty gave 
positive results, four negative. One patient developed smallpox 
while taking the vaccinium tablets. The oral method has been dis- 
credited in Germany. 

Red Cross Hospitals Organized. — The American Red Cross has 
organized a series of base hospitals in the larger cities, as a part of 
preparedness for war. In each case one of the leading hospitals is 
chosen as a centre. New York, Boston and Chicago each have a 
number; Philadelphia has two and smaller cities from Baltimore to 
Denver have, so far, each one. 

Training Schools. — In an article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association on Some Hospital Problems, it is stated that as 
is the training school so is the hospital, because a good training school 
in a poor hospital is unthinkable, and the converse holds equally true. 
The case of a pupil who wishes to leave a training school because the 
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instruction that she is receiving is inferior, is discussed. She will 
not be accepted by another school unless she can obtain an honorable 
discharge, which is often impossible. The writer adds, "Of all women, 
none are quite so helpless as the pupils in a training school." 

Allen Treatment op Diabetes. — Frederick M. Allen has de- 
vised a method of treating diabetes by limiting the supply of food, 
which has proved effective in many cases and attracted much atten- 
tion. He states that diabetes is merely the weakness of a bodily func- 
tion, that is, the function of assimilating certain foods, performed by 
the pancreas. It may be compared with indigestion. A weak stom- 
ach may never become a strong stomach but there is no cause for 
death unless the patient abuses the weak stomach. The possibility, 
and perhaps the probability, exists that a weak pancreas is something 
the same. It can be broken down by overstrain, or strengthened by 
rest. In his treatment the patient is kept in bed and fasted until the 
glycosuria disappears, perhaps for twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
longer. Water is taken freely and clear meat broth, tea and coffee 
have been permitted. He is then placed on a diet of vegetables con- 
taining 5 per cent of carbohydrates, such as lettuce, spinach, celery, 
asparagus, Swiss chard, etc. The original fast may last from three 
to eight days, usually not over four days. After this it need not be 
longer than one day. A regular diet table is published. The urine 
is tested daily for sugar, and changes in the diet are made according 
to the findings. In order to prevent a return of the glycosuria the 
diet is slowly increased after the starvation days. 

The Ambrine Treatment of Burns. — The Medical Record says 
in an editorial that Lieutenant-Colonel Hull of the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps has found a preparation, called by him No. 7 paraffin, as 
superior even to ambrine in the treatment of burns. The formula, 
resorcin 1 per cent, eucalyptus oil 2 per cent, olive oil 5 per cent, par- 
affin moble, 25 per cent, paraffin durum, 67 per cent. Melt the par- 
affin durum, add the paraffin moble and olive oil. Dissolve the 
resorcin in absolute alcohol (soluble 2 in 1), add the alcoholic re- 
sorcin and lastly the eucalyptus oil when the wax has cooled to about 
55°C. The hard paraffin is subjected to a temperature of 130°C. by 
means of superheated steam. This is believed to be the essential 
process in the manufacture of ambrine. The results in healing are 
said to be marvelous. 

Diarrhoea in the Breast-Fed Infants. — A writer in Russe 
Medicate says that if a nursing infant develops diarrhoea it is unneces- 
sary to give it anything but water. The intervals between feedings 
should be lengthened and a few teaspoonfuls of boiled water given 
between. 
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Small-Pox Vaccination by Puncture. — A writer in the British 
Medical Journal describes the method of vaccination in use in Canada 
since 1915. The arm is washed with soap and water, rectified spirits 
and ether. The vaccine is expelled at three or four points on the arm, 
the needle puncturing the arm through the drops of caccine. No 
blood is drawn, not over one thousandth of an inch of the needle pene- 
trates the epithelial layer. 

A French Stretcher. — A stretcher invented for the trenches by 
a clergyman, that might be adapted for use in civil life, is described 
in the Medical Record. Its chief fefeture is a joint that can be flexed 
at a point corresponding to the patient's hips. It is made of two ash 
poles, 7 feet and 1 inch long, with hinges at about the center. This' 
hinge can be locked at any desired angle. There are three cross bars, 
two of them at the ends of the stretcher; if necessary, the handles can 
be brought round inside and grasped with these transverse bars. It 
would be useful to carry patients up and down narrow stairs with 
turnings. 

Mucous Membrane of the Nose. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association says that it has been estimated that under normal 
conditions in large cities from 15,000 to 20,000 bacteria enter the nose 
in one hour's quiet respiration. Yet when the mucous membrane is 
intact, few of these organisms ever reach the naso-pharynx in a viable 
condition. The mucous secreted is in some measure responsible; a 
litre a day has been reported aB the amount of the secretion. It is 
said to have an inhibitory, if not an actual bactericidal effect on germs. 
The highly specialized epithelium of the trachea and nose is effective as 
a protection against unorganized dust. 

Magnesium Sulphate in Tetanus. — A Dutch Medical Journal 
reports good results from the administration intravenously of 50 cc. 
of a 10 per cent solution of magnesium sulphate twice a day in tetanus. 
The patient was a young man and the symptoms occurred five days 
after one of his toes had been pierced by a rusty nail. The spasms 
ceased and recovery took place in two weeks. 

Alligator Pear in Diabetes. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association says that a Peruvian medical journal recommends 
the alligator pear as a welcome addition to the diet of diabetic patients. 
Tt is a common fruit and does not contain starch or sugar. 

Tax on Saccharin. — The shortage of sugar in the European coun- 
tries at war has led to an increased use of saccharin, which possesses 
a sweetening power from 400 to 500 times greater than that of sugar 
made from sugar cane. To discourage its use the French government 
proposes to tax it heavily, making it as expensive as sugar. 



